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Part 1 


[We were] at this, we were analyzing and we were in the process of 
analyzing the second type of image, the affection-image. [Pause] And 
the affection-image, in the conditions of the cinema, had seemed to us 
to be first, so this first does not signify exclusively -- had seemed to us 
to be first: face; and the face seemed to us to be "close-up". So just like 
for the previous image, just like for the previous type of image, the 
perception-images, we looked for poles that allowed us to continue 
the analysis, to engage the analysis, [1:00] and we had in fact found 
for more convenience, we had found, we had found two poles, two 
poles of the affection-image or for the moment it amounts to the same 
thing for us, of the face-close-up. The first pole was, very broadly -- 
here, I'm recapitulating very quickly -- the face-contour, the face- 
contour or face that thinks, or reflective face. And it seemed to us that 
this reflecting face, this thinking face, we could define it like this: it 
expresses a quality, it expresses one or more qualities. [Pause] [2:00] 
So much so that this pole might as well be called: "qualitative pole of 
the face". 


[ Pause] 


Second pole, second pole, it was the face-line, facial features, and this 
time it was: the face that feels. It was no longer a question of contour 
since it was a question of marking features in the mass of the face, and 
of variable features, sometimes the eye, sometimes the mouth, 
sometimes a corner of the nose, etc. And this face that feels, it defined 
itself or presented itself like this: that it went [3:00] through an 
intensive series, and passing through an intensive series no doubt, it 
made us go from one quality to another, for example, the gradation of 
despair or the gradation of anger which will make one pass from one 
quality to another, that is to say which will make something possible. 
And this time, this second pole of the face, the face-line, the face that 
feels, might as well define it by virtue of its character, "intensive 
series" from which it is inseparable, might as well define it this time 
by the notion of "potential" or "intensive". So we had two facial poles, 
a qualitative pole, a potential pole or an intensive pole. 


Now it goes without saying that in a "close-up" face, finally, [4:00] in 
a certain way and whatever author is invoked, we will find examples 
of both. Concretely, there is always presence of the two poles. Also, 
when I tried to do or to sketch or to resume, since much has already 
been done, to resume concrete examples borrowed from such and such 


a filmmaker, it was of course that in the end the two poles were 
always there. 


I just wanted to say that there was no less in such and such an 
example, either an example of an author, or an example of a film, or 
an example of a precise image, there was none the less a prevalence of 
a pole on the other. 


But I also add that if it is true that there was prevalence of one pole 
over the other, whatever the example, it was necessary that from the 
[5:00] pole prevail, we catch up with the other pole. Indeed, the two 
poles were still there. Simply the two poles were still there under 
conditions such that one of the poles being prevalent, it is from the 
prevailing pole that we were going to recover, to catch up, that is to 
say, suppose [ Pause; we hear voices near Deleuze who imposes a brief 
pause on him]: suppose a close-up where what really prevails is the 
qualitative aspect. The question will be to know under what 
conditions the intensive series can be caught up. Assume an intensive 
close-up. The question will be: under what conditions can the 
qualitative aspect be caught up? 


So much so that I had started with a first doublet, taking up analyzes 
concerning the Griffith close-ups [6:00] and the Eisenstein close-up, 
and showing how, of course, the two poles were present in each of 
them. But that does not prevent that perhaps, that perhaps, with all 
sorts of precautions, we could speak of a prevalence of the qualitative 
close-up, of the qualitative face in Griffith, that is to say of the face 
which expresses a quality, and conversely that one could speak of a 
prevalence of intensive faces, and of the intensive series in Eisenstein. 


And then I moved on to another doublet, another comparison, and 
that was Expressionism, on the one hand, on the other hand, 
Sternberg. And for Expressionism, I had to say: hey! Yes, 


[7:00] finally, their conception of the face-close-up is going to be 
inseparable, and that's what is going to be prevalent in both of them, 
from a series of one degree of shade, series of one degree, series 
intensity of degrees of shadow, which moreover can be analyzed in 
very different ways, either in the form of the striped image, of areas of 
shadow and light, or in the form of chiaroscuro. So already there are 
very, very important varieties of style. 


And if the face is treated according to this prevalence, the intensive 
series of degrees of shadows, how will the other pole, the qualitative 
face, be caught up? He will be caught up, it seems to me, as at the 
extreme end [8:00] of the series. Namely, the series of intensive 
degrees of shadows and lights will lead us to the face, to the luminous 
face, the face with strong light which shifts from the dark surrounded 
by a halo, h-a-l-o. And it is the "expressionist halo", the infinitely 
reflective head, the infinitely reflected head of Mephisto or the 
demon. So, so there I found this balance, but in fact, that there is a 
prevalence of the intensive pole by Expressionism, [9:00] it precisely 
confirmed our previous analyses. 


And then I went on to Sternberg saying that really, if the very term 
anti-Expressionism could be used, it seems to me that it was there. 
Because what will count, what will be constituent, prevails in 
Sternberg, what is it? This time it is: the immediate relationship 
between light and white. You will tell me, it is not only that; that's 
why I take precautions. But, I was saying, it's obvious that it's not just 
that, there are shadows in Sternberg, good, but that's not the question. 
The question is: at what moment of its operation, even of its logical 
operation, at what moment do they arise? How are they generated? Is 
there not a difference in nature between the expressionist shadow and 
the [10:00] Sternberg shadow, etc.? ? 


I say: he, he begins, that is to say, the prevalence is given to the 
adventure of white, and the adventure of white is the meeting of light 
and white, namely, white reflects light. And all that interests him is 
that, and everything he's going to do, he's going to do with that, the 
rest will be consequence. He says it in a very interesting text there, 
from his memories, he says: "there are two ways of treating the face" — 
that suits us because it's, well, so we say, what is it? what will he add? 
-- He says: "either we make it reflect the light" -- we recognize one of 
our poles -- "or if we cannot [11:00]", if we cannot, that is to say 
either that one does not know, or that the face is not of a nature to 
support this reflection, or that for some reason or other, that is not 
what is desirable, but there is indeed the "if one cannot", "at that time, 
it is better to cast him into the shadows". 


That's what interests me in the text -- it's obviously not too much, but 
we don't need that, a confirmation of our two poles -- but what 
interests me is the "if one cannot", i.e. the prevalence, which is 


explicitly given, to produce a reflecting face, to make the white face 
reflect light, and if "one cannot" , at that time it is better to put it in 
the shadows. It is clear that, from the prevalence, it will catch up with 
something from the intensive series, but its [12:00] business will first 
be that of white and light. And how is he going to do it, this business 
of white and light? I had given -- and I was there, last time, so I can 
re-link now -- I had given examples of following the "Red Empress" of 
these close-ups where the white of the face reflects light under 
different conditions. And this example taken from "The Red Empress" 
exclusively, I had not analyzed it at all. 


If we try a more thorough analysis, it seems to me that there is an 
excellent text on Sternberg which is a text by Claude Ollier in 
Souvenir screen which is a collection of articles there published by the 
"Cahiers du cinema". [13:00] There is an excellent text on the film that 
we are giving back at the moment by Sternberg, "the Saga of 
Anatahan" [1953], the saga, "the Saga of Anatahan". [ See Claude 
Ollier, Memories screen, Cahiers du cinema-Gallimard, p. 274-295. ] 
And Ollier begins by pointing out something, it seems to me, very 
important and which can be seen particularly in this film, "the Saga". 
It is this, he says: Sternberg's preliminary approach is always to reduce 
space, to tighten up the place, to reduce space, to tighten up the place, 
to manage to produce what Ollier very well calls a "cramped operating 
field". ". [2:00 pm] I say, this is a preliminary step, why? Because, if 
necessary, from the beginning of a film, it already starts from fairly 
tight, fairly reduced spaces. But, in most films, we are witnessing, in 
fact, a reduction of space even if it then takes up a slightly larger 
space which it will reduce in turn. But this operation of the "reduction 
of space" is exemplary. In my opinion -- and it is not by chance that I 
quote this author -- there is only one scenario writer who obtains here 
effects of space reduction so powerful, it is Mizoguchi, but as in in the 
case of Mizoguchi, it is for a completely different purpose, with 
completely different means. 


I say, what should we remember [15:00] something from Sternberg to 
us there? It is no coincidence that Sternberg was fascinated by oriental 
themes; there is something in its need to reduce, to square, to 
partition the space, which is already very important, which means 
that there will be a whole oriental theme, that its situations will often 
be oriental situations. That's curious! What do I mean? Well, very 
often then in "the Saga", we see it particularly. Ollier shows it very 
well because at the beginning of the film, from what space 


is it? From the beginning of the film, we will witness a succession of 
reductions in space, to achieve what? Obviously to achieve what he 
wants! and what does he want? 


The space of the first plans is the space of the Pacific war, [16:00] 
with a Japanese boat which is responsible for supplying the islands 
held by the Japanese army. The boat is torpedoed, and I don't know 
what, and immediately finally, space reduction. The survivors arrive 
on an island: first reduction, it is no longer the Pacific War, it is the 
survivors on the island: reduction of space. New reduction of space, it 
will not even be the island anymore, it is very quickly liquidated. This 
is going to be home on the island. And then finally, it's not going to be 
the house on the island, it's going to be -- it's there finally that, you 
feel, he gets what he wants — [17:00] it's going to be portions 
determined either by walls of paper, or veils of all kinds since 
indeed... And all this will be accompanied by what? Instead of the 
world from which we started, what will arise more and more? Close- 
up face of a young woman. It is as if the reduction of space, the 
successive reductions of space, made us pass from the "global plan of 
the world" to the "close-up of the face". 


Now I say that these reductions of spaces, they will be drawn by what 
in the end, when Sternberg really produces the space he [18:00] 
wanted? It's, we saw it the last time, it's all types of curtains; it is the 
veil that will therefore circumscribe the white space in which 
something will occur. In other words, it is through the veil that the 
confrontation of white and light will take place. And what is it going 
to be, this something that is going to happen? I believe that actually 
several things are going to happen; what will happen first is the 
extraordinary adventure of the Sternbergian close-up, namely the face 
caught between the white background and the veil which describes 
the space, the cramped space [19:00] concerned, retained or 
constituted. The face will become an adventure of white. The face will 
become a veritable encrustation of the white veil. 


And I recall -- I quoted this the last time -- the extraordinary images of 
the "Red Empress" in this respect where the face of her asleep on 
white sheets, on a white pillow, and through a veil, his face truly 
becomes an "incrustation", hence the use of lace, muslin, everything, 
everything that Sternberg knew by heart, in the true sense of by heart, 
that is to say for his very taste and by his skill. That the space is 
reduced in such a way that described, determined by the veil, 
determined by the tulle [20:00] or the lace, the face is no more than 
an encrustation of the veil, the facial features seem to disappear 


completely, it is the adventure of white. 


What already gives us a sign is that it is very true that facial features 
disappear, but the outline also disappears. That will obviously 
complicate things; it is that: what is he going to get then? He will 
therefore determine the conditions under which light and white meet. 
The conditions under which light and white meet; the conditions 
under which light and white meet, it is the veiling of white space that 
determines a cramped white space. It's like the place that will really 
be the place of the light, [21:00] so that there is an absolute 
complementarity of the light and the veil. The veil passes to the light, 
the light passes through the veil. 


Okay, but then agree to think about this: usually what happens in a 
close-up, what is it going to get? I have the impression that he tends 
to get something from, finally maybe it's only him who has succeeded 
in that. Well, as we say of a great author of literature, well yes, that's 
him, that's his! You must not even touch them, above all you must not 
touch them, these things, they can only be used once, what! He found 
something, what is it? Put yourself in the place. We return to a normal 
close-up of the reflective type, that is to say in the pole, in the 
Sternberg pole, since we have seen it, it gives prevalence to the 
reflective face, but a normal close-up of face reflective, [22:00] 


therefore reflecting light. 


I see two cases, I see two cases, two possible cases: either the 
reflecting face looks at the camera, or else the reflecting face looks 
elsewhere. Well, there are only these two possibilities there. 


The first possibility is well known; it is known throughout all history. 
She is what everyone has always condemned with a few exceptions, 
namely what everyone has always condemned in close-ups. It was 
precisely the [23:00] "gaze-camera", when the face presented in the 
close-ups, in close-up, looks at the camera. 


Of course, it has a special effect. But if the special effect isn't 
absolutely necessary, it's a disaster, it's a disaster, it's very, very bad. 
Hence in the vast majority of reflective close-ups, of reflective faces, in 
the sense of reflecting light — see, I always play on the word reflect 
since I use reflective face in the sense of both a face that thinks, but 
more deeply, a face that reflects light, and cinematographically it's the 


same; to think is to reflect light, at the level where we are -- 


so, well, I say: in which case is it very...? We cite a few cases of 
successful camera gazes. [24:00] 


There are, I think, but we should see them all again, it's so, it's so, it's 
annoying, we don't remember anymore. I believe that the famous 
close-up of "City Lights", there is a very beautiful look-camera, the 
head of Charlot in close-up at the end looks at the camera — but you 
should see that; I say that, maybe. I feel safer because it is attested by 
Bazin, in Fellini's "Les Nuits de Cabiria" at the end -- it's curious that 
these are always examples, these two examples are taken from the end 
of a film -- Bazin affirms that the heroine, on several occasions, looks 
at the camera, but he congratulates her on what this gaze at the 
camera is like distracted; in fact, she passes, she scans the field, 
[25:00] she passes several times, and her eyes pass several times 
through the camera. Here, I'm taking a lot of risk because I have the 
impression -- and I have at least one person who confirmed it to me 
then, but I can't be sure -- that in "A Country Party", there is a very, 
very nice look-camera. 


Student: [Inaudible] 
Deleuze: Really? What to do... What? 
Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Oh well, I don't know him... He's a... 


Student: [Inaudible] 

Deleuze: Really?... Yes? 

Student: [Inaudible] 

Deleuze: yes, yes, ... [Pause] [26:00] you finished yes? 
Student: Yes. 

Another student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: ... in "Monika"? [ This is probably Bergman's film, "A 
Summer with Monika" ] 


Student: It's the story of a young Swedish woman, who has a wedding 
[Inaudible]... and in the middle of the film, exactly in the middle, 
[Inaudible]...[27:00] there is a look -camera [inaudible]! 


A third student [who is called Alain, indicated in the following 
session]: Orson Wells also in "Citizen Kane"... 


The second student continues: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Ah good! [Pause] Are you saying that in "Citizen Kane", there 
are camera gazes? 


Alain: At the end, when Orson Welles told his wife not to leave: “Don’t 
go! » [Deleuze: Ah good! ah good!] there is a huge shot of a puffy 
face, huge and finally it is striking! 


Deleuze: So it would be much more frequent even that I... I've never 
seen "Monika". 


The second student: [Inaudible] [28:00] 
Alain: It's boring, "Monika"; it's boring, "Monika". 


Deleuze: But then everything Bergman is boring, that's not the 
question, that's not the question... 


Yes ? What ? [Deleuze is still talking with the second student] 
Alain: We must not... [Inaudible] 
Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes. 


Claire Parnet: There is Sylvia Bataille, when she has just been 
deflowered by the son, she is looking at the camera, [Deleuze: That's 
it, that's it] her eyes are vaguely watery. Godard also talks about it. 
There there is a very focused camera gaze [Deleuze: and which is very 
focused]... 


long before "Monika". 


Alain: It's in "Une Part de Campagne" [1936], right? 


A fourth student: [Inaudible, but seems to question Parnet's 


observation] 


Parnet: It's in "A Country Party"! a very sensual look, it lasts quite a 
long time, anyway... 


The fourth student: [continues the objection] 


Deleuze: ... which is not of the same nature, because I remember the 
declarations of Bergman [29:00] when he says all the time: "Me, I 
suddenly like to flank an image that recalls to people that it's only 
cinema,” that would be it, that would be it. But in my opinion, he's 
wrong -- I mean he's not wrong to do that -- but in my opinion, that's a 
completely different reason than... Indeed, there, then, we keep that 
for later, for a while: in certain cases there... You already see our 
subdivisions; they would multiply because just in the example of the 
gaze at the camera, one could say: in certain cases, it claims to 
reintroduce the "cinema consciousness". It's all just movies. In other 
cases -- I think you're quite right -- in "Une Part de Campagne", it's not 
that at all. The gaze which is a splendid gaze there, sublime gaze of 
Sylvia Bataille -- when she looks, when she casts this gaze [30:00] -- 
not at all like that, you can't say "that's cinema ", no way. This on the 
contrary has a meaning, who is going to be what? So in my opinion, 
the "cinema consciousness" argument is never enough - I'm not saying 
that it's false - and we'll see why later precisely, and perhaps we'll see 
why, with regard to Bergmann. 


Another student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: In the [incomprehensible title] is it also constant? That's very 
interesting... 


[Several people, including Parnet, speak at the same time] Chez 
[Daniel] Schmid also, is there that? ... yes, yes, yes, yes, yes... [Pause] 
[31:00] But she no longer has eyes? Whether ? [Laughs] 


A student: And in "La Paloma" [Schmid's film]. 
Deleuze : Eh ben, ... Oui ? 
Another student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: What film are you thinking of? [Inaudible answer] Ah yes, 
indeed, but there, yes, but that's yet another case, yes... There's the 
famous camera gaze in, no, in "A bout de souffle"... 


But in “L’Atalante” [by Jean Vigo], do you think there are camera 


gazes? 


Alain: Oh yes, it's fantastic. When they drag each other... There is a 
simulated act of love. 


Deleuze: He looks at the camera? 
Alain: He is looking at the camera! [32:00] 


Deleuze: See? Blessed be this day! [Laughs] Hey, yes! Me, I thought 
there were very few, then, but I go to the cinema so little. [A student 
speaks, inaudible] At Ozu? Even at 


Ozu? [Student continues] Ah well, so it's very common, [Laughs] very 
common, very common... 


Ah good ! Is it a principle with him? Oh dear!... [laughs] 


Well, then let's draw the consequences, from this frequency: you just 
have to put, those who let themselves be deceived by me, you correct 
and you put: frequent instead of rare. [Laughs] 


Oui ? 


The second student: [Inaudible, but he seems to be responding to the 
negative comments about the film "A Summer with Monika"] [33:00] 
[Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah] [The student continues to talk about the 
importance of Bergman; several students talking at the same time] 
[34:00] 


Deleuze: And then in your memory, the end of "City Lights", in the 
close-up, is it not a camera look? No one here could say if there is a 
camera look at the end? 


The second student: This is a tribute from [inaudible] 


Deleuze: It is something else again. [Deleuze laughs] So good, you see, 
our two cases of reflective faces, the case where the gaze, where the 
face... 


Deleuze: [He speaks to Alain] Are you leaving? You have a phone 
number ? You put it there for me? 


Alain: But I don't have a phone anymore... 

Deleuze: You don't have a phone anymore? [Laughs] [35:00] 
Alain: I only have one address. 

Deleuze: So give me your address. [ Break] 

Alain: I will be a German assistant next year. 

Deleuze: Here? 

Alan: Yes. 

Deluze: Thank you. GOOD. He is going to do German. 


Alain: Meine Herrn, mein General! [Laughs] [Pause; sounds of chairs] 
Kamerads! 


Deleuze: You forget everything, huh? You forget everything! You 
leave everything! Where are you going to go? [The students are so 
tight that it's difficult to get out] Wait, let me clear a path for you. 
There's only one here. [36:00] [ Break; student voice] Give and take, 
I'm going to your class later, no, not later... Soon! Soon. [ Break ; 
Deleuze speaks low] 


Alain [at the door]: Goodbye, Gilles! 


Deluze: Hi! [Pause] All of a sudden I was looking at him, [the student 
who just left] I realize that... You know who he looks like in a 
hallucinatory way? Au Bruno [Bruno S] 


of Herzog. [Reactions of 'ah'] [37:00] Absolutely! You remember in "la 
ballad de Bruno" ["Stroszek"] when Bruno pulls out a whistle, starts 
whistling, I don't know what, and he says, 


"Bruno whistles" and speaks for himself saying it's still Bruno: Bruno is 
going to do this? 


[Laughs] 


Alright, alright, alright, so let's go back, let's go back [Pause; feedback 
to students as to who just left; laughs] What happens in both cases? 


Let's actually call it -- everything's extraordinary -- but, let's call it in 
relation to Sternberg that we didn't start, that we gave up, let's call it 
two ordinary cases, the two ordinary cases of reflecting faces. 


In the case of the camera gaze, I would say, and using terms like 
physics, [38:00] 


it is the equivalent of a total reflection. It is as if the light reached a 
middle, and then was returned, the line changes direction but remains 
the same and the same direction. What is the interest of the other 
ordinary case, the face which reflects, the face looking elsewhere, not 
looking into the camera? The interest is obvious, it is what we will 
call a phenomenon of, no longer total reflection, but very short 
reflection, namely as if the light arriving at the [39:00] 


meeting a new environment, was considered. 


You see, remember what you learned in physics. What ensures that? It 
is precisely... what ensures this effect of reflection? What ensures this 
effect of reflection in the close-up face is precisely, he does not look at 
the camera, he looks elsewhere, so that... there it is. So, we can say to 
ourselves, what more can you do with a reflective face, so with a 
close-up? 


And we come back to Sternberg! There it is very confusing, it will be 
more and more confusing, but as this day is blessed, I feel that you, 
that you are going to help me. I would say this: [40:00] I start by 
saying it very abstract so that it is almost clearer. I believe that what 
is very curious about Sternberg is that he obtains effects, finally where 
the face is no longer simply a face reflecting in relation to light but its 
adventure of light and white causes the face to refract. It is more 
simply, it is no longer the simple domain of reflection; it gives a new 
function to the close-up of the face which will be the equivalent of a 
kind of 


"refraction". 


What does "refraction" mean? There, I really keep the most basic data; 
I don't even take it, I just refer you to a physics book on light where 
you will find reflection/refraction, but you see the total reflection, you 
see the ordinary reflection with the angle it forms, [41:00] but what is 
refraction? This is the case where the light passing from one medium 
to another, to the surface of the medium, what does this do? This fact, 
on the one hand, part of the light ray is reflected, symmetrically to its 
incidence, to its origin, and another part is refracted, that is, sinks into 


the new medium, changing direction . 


You see, if I had planned the painting, I would draw you a very simple 
diagram, you see here I draw the line of difference between the 
midpoints, the ray which arrives on this line, reflection, that's it, the 
two being symmetrical by relation to an axis, and refraction is that: 
this fact [42:00] a 
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phenomenon of displacement in the other medium, of the image in the 
other medium. This is called a refraction. 


Feel what I mean, with its adventure of white, that is to say with its 
veiled white space, the face being between the veil and the white 
space. Cramped space, veil, face become encrusted with the veil, what 
does he get? In my opinion, he obtains extremely curious refractive 
effects, or rather he is not going to obtain them like that. It's going to 
coincide, it's going to coincide with that: everything happens as if the 
white face, then, absorbed part of the light by shifting its direction. It 
reflects some of the light, it absorbs some of it -- the ordinary close-up 
remains -- but there's something more than [43:00] Sternberg gets: a 
refraction effect. It absorbs part of the light by operating a kind of 
displacement of the ray. 


How so ? How will he get it? Guess there what I'm going to say gets 
more and more confusing because it's -- but at least, well, I'm going in 
order -- usually, usually a close-up of a reflective face, it's caught on 
camera from a point of view not identical, but similar, similar to the 
point of view of the spectator, for example, face to face. 


I would say for convenience that, in this ordinary close-up, [44:00] 
whether there is total reflection or pure reflection, there is roughly 
therefore, not identity, but affinity, assimilation from the point of 
view of shot, from the shot and from the viewer's point of view. So 
yes, it's a kind of face to face, a kind of face to face that clearly defines 
the conditions of reflection. 


Now imagine -- and you feel that it is, a number, not all of them, but a 
number of close-ups of Sternberg -- now imagine the camera taking 
the "close-up" face [45:00] of a distinctly different point of view from 
that of the spectator who is called upon to see it. I see a close-up face, 
but it was taken from my position; it was taken much higher and a 
little to the left. It's true that it's a close-up that I see from the front, 


but what is it? There is a kind of imbalance, a desired imbalance 
between the image and the vision, that will be the effect of refraction. 
[46:00] 


And then, understand... -- I'll finish before you... it's really not clear, I 
feel, what I'm saying. -- At that point, you will be able to retrieve a 
whole series of shadow graduations since, in fact, this close-up face 
shot is then done in such conditions that a whole part of the face will 
be able to be shaded and manifest degradations, degradations which 
will be understood in this, the difference between the image and the 
vision, that is to say between the point of view of the spectator and 
the point of view of the camera. So much so that this displacement of 
the image, this kind of displacement of the image, this 


“movement” of the image [47:00] or even sometimes this blur in 
Sternberg will play exactly the role that the halo played earlier in 
Expressionism, the phosphorescent halo, but completely of another 
nature. It's through the declination -- because refraction, it's exactly 
that, refraction, it's exactly the declination -- it's this declination of the 
image, which will become the fundamental contribution, it seems to 
me, the fundamental effect of this story of white space and its 
fundamental encounter with light in Sternberg. 


And there, there will be something, it seems to me, that... quite, quite 
special. Before asking your opinion on this, [48:00] I believe, there is 
always in the magazine "le Cinématographe", the "Cinématograph" 
where I told you that there were two issues that had me 
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seemed very, very interesting on the close-up, there is just one on 
Sternberg and the author who is Louis Audibert. Louis Audibert writes 
something, makes a remark which seems very important to me. So 
what troubles me already is that he, he says, this remark is not 
important; me it bothers me because he says, there is a more 
important one, and me it seems the opposite, the second he does 
seems unimportant to me, but then this one seems very, very 
prodigious and at the same time the text seems to me very difficult. 


So there you go, I'll read it to you, huh; I feel like I just tried to say the 
same thing the text says. But [49:00] I'm not quite sure, huh; anyway, 
it's very interesting what he says, Audibert. He says: "the close-up 
focuses, the close-up focuses the viewer's vision", "the close-up focuses 
the viewer's vision on the gaze that it isolates". Well, then, what is 


specific to Sternberg: "to the extent that this gaze is 'aimed" -- but 
'aimed' 


as a noun, huh? -- "to the extent that this gaze is 'targeted" -- v-i-s-é-e 
-— "to the extent that this gaze is 'targeted' proper to a point off- 
camera", [50:00] "to the extent where this gaze is "targeted" specific to 
an off-screen point, it triggers a perspective process, which is thus 
justified and referred to a point of view even if there is no absolute 
identity between the image and the vision. " 


So, I mean, it troubles me a lot, this text, because I don't understand, I 
don't understand if it means... There is a first thing: does it simply 
mean, when I read the sentence, "the close-up focuses the spectator's 
vision on the gaze that it isolates", does that mean good, in the close- 
up, the spectator's attention is drawn to the gaze of the face, of the 
person presented in the image and this person is looking at another 
side? He can't mean that; [51:00] it can't mean that since that's the 
case with the vast majority of close-ups, so it wouldn't be unique to 
Sternberg. So what bothers me, it seems to me that he means: "to the 
extent that this gaze is 'targeted", v-i-s-é-e, "proper to a point off- 
screen", it seems to me that that is to say, insofar as the camera takes 
the image from a point of view that does not coincide with the point 
of view of the viewer, to this extent a shift will occur, will necessarily 
occur, a shift between the image and vision, that is to say, between 
the image as I, the spectator, see it, and vision, that is to say the shot 
taken by the camera. But if that meant that, it wouldn't have to end; I 
hope it means that, I feel like it means that. [52:00] 


So he would have analyzed very well what I am trying to call the 
retraction effect, that is to say this 


“moved” of the image, this variation of the image. But he ends his 
sentence by saying: "even if there is no absolute identity between the 
image and the vision", which bothers me because: it is not even if 
there is no absolute identity is that, it's made for that; it's made to 
break the identity of the image and the vision, that is to say to obtain 
this effect of derivation, this effect of drift, which is precisely called a 
refraction, that is to say this drift of the image, which no longer 
coincides: drift of the image defined by the difference between the 
image and the vision between my point spectator view and the camera 
view. Do you understand? 


So I'm a little puzzled by this text, but no one has a light? [Pause] 
[53:00] 


No, I guess, I feel like so, so back to what I tried to say, do you... I feel 
like I want to say something and I can't say it well, and that perhaps 
we could manage to say it even if we speak more technically, that we 
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could get to say it very, very well. In "Shanghai Express" [1932] and 
in "Shanghai Gesture" [1941], this kind of close-ups with bypass effect 
appear very, very strong, more than in "Red Empress". In "The Red 
Empress", there are these blurry effects, but it seems to me yes, yes, 
yes, yes, also, there are obviously close-ups of faces where the 
shooting is done from top to bottom a little oblique, [54:00] viewed 
sideways. If you want, I'm looking straight on, but the camera prints 
at an angle, that's exactly it, that's the displacement effect: spectator 
facing the camera while the shot, the shot taken by the camera is 
obliquely, at the top obliquely, for example. And ah yes, there I 
become clearer. 


So there you have, an effect of "shake" of the image, and see that I 
could say: the "shake" 


of the image, that is to say the effect of refraction, it is the opposite of 
the expressionist halo. If we make a theory of light in the cinema, we 
would have to take into account all these factors and then many 
others. But just as the expressionist halo was a kind of shadow, from 
the pole prevail intensities of shadows, degrees of shadows, they 
emerged on the other pole, 


[55:00] that is to say, they obtained, they managed to reproduce a 
kind of reflection. Because it's the opposite, it's the opposite, 
Sternberg's "shake", Sternberg's blur, the derivation of the image, that 
is to say the effect of refraction, it's the way in which from his pole 
prevails to him, namely the reflecting face, he will recover the other 
pole, the intensive series, which explains that in this white space, 
veiled, crossed by the light with effect of refraction, what's going to 
happen ? The intensive adventure [56:00] of the passions will take 
place. [ Break] 


The intensive adventure of the passions, but at the height of their 
intensity, in series where they become, where they are exacerbated 
because -- and there I then join again a theme of the very good article 
by [Claude] Ollier -- is that this white, artificial, veiled space, etc., is 
ultimately the most open space there is, but open to uncertainty. 


"ot 


Namely that it is the space of "anything can happen", "anything can 


happen, anything". [Pause] And that's well known, it's one of 
Sternberg's very beautiful images, [57:00] his mania for causing the 
veil to be torn at some point, either then it varies, or at red iron -- of 
which I no longer know which film by him -- or with a knife in 
"Macao", all forms of tearing of the veil, to allow something offscreen, 
something exterior, to intrude in the white space of the veil. 


So I would say at the same time that, through the effect of refraction, 
Sternberg recovers the whole series of intensities, at the same time, 
the white space circumscribed by the veil opens up, that is to say is 
really the space where one has passed into the quality of white, to 
potentiality, to intensive potentiality, "everything is [58:00] 
henceforth possible", or else in "the Saga" ["Fever on Anatahan"], the 
stab that goes through the paper wall. See, so that, I re-concluse, from 
intensive series, Expressionism conquered in its own way the reflective 
face that reflects light, and conversely now, from the prevailing pole, 
the reflective face that reflects light, Sternberg, by a whole game of 
extremely new space, will reconquer the potential intensive aspect. 
"Everything is now possible", I repeat this sentence [59:00] since it is a 
text that is part of a film by Sternberg. 


So there would be another case, if we tried to group -- film stories 
very often group [Frank] Borzage, from with Sternberg, and there 
alas, then there if I've never seen one, there's It's been a very, very 
long time since I've seen Borzage films -- but I think that in Borzage 
there would also be a whole adventure of very extraordinary white, of 
light and white, but with 
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means very, very different from those of Sternberg. So that there, I 
like it in everything we do, but from the start -- sometimes I don't 
even say it, because it's too obvious, I tell myself that it would be good 
if we left holes, either that you fill, or that you rearrange all that in 
your own way, you - there, I say there is something that should be 
seen! 


So at the point where we are now, what progress we have made. 
Basically, we have like [60:00] exhausted a limited number of 
examples and again, I'm talking about holes, there are all kinds of very 
large ones... That's why I liked the interventions that you you did 
earlier, where you said to me, oh well no, we could just as well talk 
about that, about this, it should be added, me... this Portuguese, I 


have to go... — is that is a Portuguese? an Argentinian? I must go see 
him. [ It is not clear what Deleuze is referring to, but it may be a 
Portuguese or Argentinian film; we hear the voice of Claire Parnet 
answer him] 


It's fun, right? Very boring ? [Various reactions from students] It's not, 
it's not... Ah well. It's terrible, the cinema, because before... Well, well, 
well, that's it. GOOD. 


So at the point where we are, what should we do now? I believe that 
if we multiplied the examples, we would not advance any more, since 
we would not stop confirming ourselves, because as we had two series 
of confirmations, Griffith-Eisenstein, and Expressionists-Sternberg, and 
hey, we say to ourselves, it's fine, it's fine, for the moment, [61:00] it's 
fine. Now we really have to go no longer to examples, but to a real 
analysis, namely: by what right did we start -- because we have never 
questioned that -- by what right is- what did we start from this 
formula: "the affective image is the face, and the face is the close-up"? 
Because finally, we used it as a starting point, but now we can't go 
back. Finally the affective image, it is first, I said, it is first! -- and it 
couldn't be anything else -- but why is it the face first and why is the 
face the close-up? Because finally what we generally call the face, 
there is not so much need for the close-up. Why a close-up? And 
again, not all close-ups are of faces; there are close-ups of objects. All 
right, everyone knows that. [62:00] 


Eleven-thirty, phew! Are you tired? Shall we stop for five minutes? Eh 
? Yes ? Yes No ? You can not ? I don't know. [ Break ; stop recording] 


[ Various noises; we hear the voice of Parnet] You do not want to 
close the door? [Pause] - I'm going there too... [Various noises] 
[63:00] [Deleuze speaks in a low voice with Parnet] -- Good! 


So courage, courage, [64:00] courage! 


Well, I say so, you understand a face. Yours and mine, well, what does 
that mean? What does that mean, a face? Well, a face, I will really 
stay at the lowest; a face means, three things are well known. That 
means three determinations: a face, it has an individuating character; 
your photo is yours... — [There is the sound of something falling, and 
Deleuze reacts] Ahhhh, the [recording] devices, ahhhh... -- Your 
photo is your photo of identify ; OK, that's it, we see that. On the 
other hand, the same, the same is a social role, yeah. Can I already 
distribute -- I'm trying [65:00] to get by, and it's not going far, huh, 
we're swimming in platitude, but we have to -- individuating 


character, social role: it is two aspects of the face. That would suit me 
then; let's try -- we always have temptations when we handle notions, 
eh; there are temptations to make phenomena of echoes -- is it 
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that I can say the individuating aspect is the reflective face, and the 
social role is rather the features of faciality? 


In some respects, one would feel like saying that. Professions, for 
example, people of whom we say: "Hey, he wears a profession on his 
face, his profession, he wears it on his face." It's not from the reflective 
face-outline, it has little professional clue, in my opinion. These true 
clues are clues of individuation, the face-contour [66:00] reflecting. 
But the facial features, "a slightly too stiff neck that announces the 
soldier": [Laughs] ha his neck! 


and then look, I see someone, I look at him, I say "hello, sir", then he 
gets up, and he leaves. The neck is part of the face. I say: “oh hey, I 
should have said: my general, 


[Laughs] General, I shouldn't have said hello, sir! Or else I see 
someone and then, who is in an exhibition, and then he looks at a 
painting, I look at him, and I say to myself: hey, he's still handsome, 
that guy, and then I turn around. always again, and then I think to 
myself, he has a funny look, that must be an auctioneer, [Laughs] the 
way he looks! He has a faciality trait that is socially buffered. 


Could we do this [67:00] correspondence? Yes and no. We can in 
some cases; in other cases, no, we cannot. There are traits of faciality 
which obviously are unprofessional -- again anger rises, and again 
anger rises, as Eisenstein would say, proletarian anger does not rise 
like bourgeois anger. The traits of faciality are not the same: in the 
excellent case of Eisenstein, if you take the two large scenes of 
bourgeois women who, with the blow of umbrellas there, stun there, 
massacre, and on the other hand. the proletarian anger that is rising 
among the sailors, there you have facial features that are very, very 
marked socially, very... from the class point of view. Good and there 
you go, good, we let it go, we feel that it does not lead us to much. 


On the other hand, yes, it must lead us to something because after all, 
what is a face if not the dialogue [68:00] between the individuating 
character and the social role? I mean: if the faces communicate with 
each other, that's not what matters. The faces that communicate with 


each other are first of all faces each of which communicates with 
itself. And after all, maybe it's an aspect of acting -- but that, we'll see 
those problems, huh; we are getting close to it -- it is perhaps an 
aspect, a small aspect of the author's game: ensuring this 
communication of the face/face, but not between two faces, this intra 
communication of the face-individuating factor, and of the face-social 
factor, collective, social factor. And what we will call communication 
is above all the relationship between the individuating factor and the 
[69:00] social factor so that the credibility of the face fades: 
individuating factor/social factor/communication factor. GOOD. So 
there you have it, that's an ordinary face. 


What is a close-up? See that for the moment, I am really in the 
analysis, understand me, I am in the analysis; I try to justify the 
proposition that I gave myself so lightly at the start: “the affective 
image is first of all a face, and a face is first of all a close-up”. What is 
a close-up? Imagine a face that has undone its triple aspect. He undid 
everything, he undid his appearance, and he denounced this triple 
aspect as pure appearance. [70:00] Imagine a face, you will tell me, 
what is left? 
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We are going very slowly. Either nothing, or a close-up, or nothing, or 
a close-up. Indeed, what is a close-up? It's the face. 


I start again: there is no close-up of the face because the close-up is 
the face. I'm just specifying, we're moving forward; yes it is the face, 
but insofar as it has undone a triple appearance, insofar as it has 
undone its appearance of individuation, its appearance of 
socialization, its appearance of communication. What is left to you 
under this triple appearance? Nothing [71:00] but a close-up. Ah well, 
you immediately feel that it will not be enough, just a close-up, but 
finally it must first be established! Is that right? 


Immediately, the one we arouse is the one we didn't talk about earlier, 
it's Bergman. Is it a coincidence that Bergman is the one, he is 
doubtless the man of cinema, he is doubtless the director who said the 
most, the most repeated: the cinema only one material is the face? The 
cinema has only one material, it is the face, and finally only one 
means, the close-up. The rest is to bring the close-up, it's around the 
close-up, it's the consequences of the close-up, all that, but the only 
material of the cinema is the face; the only means of cinema is the 


close-up. Ah good ! What does it mean ? That means for me, Bergman, 
[72:00] there is nothing to discuss; I mean, it's a proposition, literally, 
meaningless if that means the essence of cinema. Bergman knows very 
well that there are filmmakers for whom that, he perhaps has great 
admiration, who do not work like that; that means that for him, that's 
cinema, that the cinema he makes, that's it. 


But what does he do with his close-up of the face since he is not a 
close-up author, Bergman? Well, the close-up-face has a triple 
function: undoing individuation, undoing socialization, undoing 
communication. Undoing individuation... [Pause] No, first, I start 
with the easiest, undoing socialization. That's the whole theme in all 
the movies 


[73:00] by Bergman, the drama begins, that is, the cinema begins 
when people abandon their roles, denunciation of, denunciation of the 
social role, culminating with the role of the actor, namely the actor 
who at some point, probably not forever, gives up acting... 


[ Pause recording] [1:13:31] 


Part 2 


... as if actor is the role of roles. And that is what Bergman, using a 
quite classical philosophical or quite classical psychological 
terminology, calls: “the persona”. "The persona" is the social role, or at 
least it is an aspect of the "persona". 


[Pause] [74:00] In all the "Bergson" films there is the...! [Laughs] In 
all of Bergman's films, there is a premise of the film -- for one reason 
or another -- the social role breaks down. 


Second collapse, more interesting, more important, but understand, 
the first would be worth nothing if -- that's what I would like, so there 
we begin to hold something -- because if it consisted of saying to us: 
"but under social roles, there is your true individuality: be yourself", I 
answer: it may be true all that, but anyway! it is neither very new nor 
very exciting. We can say it! Surely you can already guess that this is 
not it, Bergman. 


[75:00] So I'm more interested! Strangely for Bergman, the 
"individuating" character 
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of the face and the "socializing" character of the role are strictly 
correlative. If you melt one, if you defeat one, you defeat the other 
too. There, we say to ourselves: I do not know if he is right, but it is in 
any case a much more interesting idea; philosophically, it is much 
more interesting. [ Break] 


And that refers to what aspect of Bergman? It is that, at the same time 
as social roles fall, what falls? The individuations, and you find 
yourself in front of strange faces, split or untripled. [Pause] [76:00] 
Here, we fall back into winks -- what winks? Do they look alike? Yes 
and no, yes, maybe they look alike, Bergman's faces. I quote - there, I 
had made a small list, it's for... -- the two women of 


"Persona", the two women from "Face a Face", the two sisters from 
"Silence", the two sisters and the servant from "Cris et 
Chuchotements". That's what I remember a little; that's what I 
remember a little; there you go, that's a whole series there. 


I say: the individuating factors fall. There's the famous "Persona" 
image, the always-remembered famous "Persona" image, that's... -- and 
all the "Persona" anecdotes where Bergman decides... does he make 
fun of the world or is it serious? After all, the resemblances... -- 
[77:00] He says what strikes him is the resemblance between the two 
actresses who play the role in the film, the actress who gave up her 
role, her social role, which has abandoned her "persona", and the 
nurse. He says, the two are alike -- he is told: "not so much", then he 
says: "it depends on the point of view", he does not fundamentally care 
that they are alike, because obviously it's a trap. Beware of people's 
statements. The declaration of people, at the same time, they help us 
enormously and at every moment, there can be a trap, a small trap. 
It's not interesting that they look alike. Do they look alike or not? As 
you wish, as you wish. — 


What's interesting is that they're at a level where they no longer 
have... - and that [78:00] can be a convenient sign that they look a bit 
alike; for the viewer it is a convenient sign. And indeed, why as 
sisters, they would not look alike since they are sisters? But that's not 
what's interesting. What is interesting is that more deeply and at the 
same time, they look alike, yes! It's true ! But more deeply, they are 
already at a level where they no longer have to resemble each other, 
or not to resemble each other. 


For what ? Because it is the criteria of individuation that have run off, 
it is the criteria of individuation that no longer exist, so we are out of 
the question: resemblance or no resemblance. And that's better! You 
weren't able to give up -- that's what is very beautiful, it seems to me, 
about Bergman -- you weren't able to give up your social role, without 
having lost your very individuation, not at all that the two [79:00] are 
the same thing, but the two are strictly correlated. 


Hence the famous image of "Persona" where part of the face of the 
actress and another part of the face of the nurse will compose -- but it 
is something other than a composite image -- will compose in one 
close-up, a face. A face who what? Which is not the product of their 
resemblance, which is the level of any face, which is the level of any 
face when it has simultaneously lost both its socialization and its 
individuation. It is a face that is no longer 


"individual". He is no longer individuated; you are going to tell me: it 
is no longer individuated relatively. 


But it remains a woman's face [80:00], one in the sense of what? One 
in the sense of one -- no, even 
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not one in the sense of a -- an indefinite article, yes, it is a face and it 
is not an individuation of a person. That's it ! GOOD. It is at the same 
time that there is no longer any individuation, and that, in 


"Cris et Chuchotements" which is a film which would appear from 
him, from Bergman, which is very, very beautiful, where there is the 
trio, the two sisters and the servant, the servant who has a kind of 
moon face, does not necessarily seem to me to be a composition of 
two faces, she alone, she has a completely washed face, which has 
both abdicated all social role and all individuated nature. 


We are left with the third [81:00] point that follows from this: from 
then on communication also collapses since there is nothing left, 
nothing left to communicate. And here too the time has come for us to 
break very quickly with the platitudes because these are unbearable 
platitudes on the drama of incommunicability, of incommunication, 
whereas the drama is exactly the opposite, it is that of 
communication, there is no drama of incommunication. 
Incommunication is celebration. It's something ; but both for 
Antonioni and for Bergman, everything that is said about 
incommunication makes one cry; you don't even have to take it into 
account. What is obvious is that the function of communication has 
collapsed since there is nothing to communicate, there is nothing 
more to communicate, and how does this show itself? It's that the face 
[82:00] "close-up" is dumbfounded, dumbness of the heroine of 
"Persona", dumbness of the servant of "Cris et Chuchotements", etc. 
What is called incommunicability in the Bergmanian world, far from 
being a term for Bergman, is like a preliminary departure, that goes 
too much for granted. 


If you throw the question "Oh face, oh what are you face?" “, if you 
realize that the very conditions for understanding the question is that 
the face renounces its triple function, there is no need to cry over non- 
individuality, non-communication and non-sociality. On the contrary, 


[83:00] there is something to be cheerful about since the serious 
things are about to begin, namely the face appears in its nudity, the 
face appears in its very nudity. And when the face appears in its 
nudity, when it appears, then that would be the close-up? Reveal the 
nudity of the face. 


We realize that the nudity of the face, it is greater, it is more intense, 


it is stronger than the nudity of any possible body. What really has to 
be naked with us, not in the sense of a moral duty, what can access 
nudity in a dramatic adventure, is the face. The bodies: nothing at all. 
The nudity of bodies is not serious; I mean the naked bodies, they 
don't give up anything of themselves [84:00], they don't give up 
anything of themselves in the end -- 


that's why naturists, it's an easy adventure, I think -- but with bare 
faces, they give up all of themselves, they give up appearance. Naked 
bodies, on the contrary, are in search of appearance, they are in 
search of appearance; the naked bodies, they keep shouting "one more 
appearance"! But bare faces are our true nudity. 


So that here, I am digressing very quickly because I am already 
ashamed of it! The question of close-up eroticism is not difficult! The 
question of the eroticism of the close-up, and in particular which is 
based throughout the history of the close-up, for example in the 
relationship between the close-up and the kiss, how is that explained, 
the eroticism of the [85 :00] face? It is explained like this! A close-up 
of a face, why is it in a way much more erotic than, at the limit, the 
most typical porn scene? Someone has understood this -- who is 
however far from our field at present, because what interests him is 
not the images-affections -- it is Hitchcock, the Hitchcock kisses in 
close-up ! 
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So would the answer... Again, there would be an easy answer -- but 
fine, that'll help us there, all those easy answers that you can 
eliminate as you go a little bit further -- an easy answer would be to 
say: well yes, it is because in the close-up, the face "is valid for" the 
body, that is to say the face which is valid for the body, it is the 
detached object, let's say, is the partial object. And we've been told 
enough, we've been told enough [86:00] that the close-up is a kind of 
partial cinematographic object. We already have the worst doubts 
about it! Close-up, is it a partial object? Does the eroticism of the 
close-up, does it come from what the face is worth for the body? 
Nothing at all, not at all! Not at all, once again, the only thing on 
which... Immediately I have the impression that it is not that! It is 
that in a close-up, the face becomes bare, that is true; there is no 
longer even need for there to be kisses. 


Hitchcock needs kisses, but for very simple reasons; it is that he is 


such a system of image-perception and image-action that the images- 
affections can only intervene through close-ups of kisses. Do you 
understand what I'm trying to say ? This is not something against 
Hitchcock; it's that Hitchcock... it's that Hitchcock's cinema being in 
our categories, if you accept them, in our division [87:00] for the 
moment abstract into three types of images: image-perception, image- 
action, image-affection, Hitchcock is not intensely interested in 
images-affection. The very type of actor he wants, the acting he wants, 
etc., all that is a kind of neutralization of the image-affection, and it 
will be a prodigious cinema at the both perception-images and action- 
images and other types of images. I don't mean at all that it comes 
down to that. So much so that in his case, the rare affection-images 
that he allows himself are the famous close-ups of kisses which, in 
fact, represent an eroticization of the face in [Hitchcock]. So, there it 
is! He gives it! 


But, someone like Bergman, he doesn't have to go through the kiss. 
First of all, they don't kiss so much, Bergman's characters; you 
understand, the kiss is still a communication! It's not that ; [88:00] it 
is the face in its nudity. And when I say, it's not a face that applies to 
the body as a whole, obviously not, since the way in which the face is 
bare, that is to say, to lay down its triple appearance, has nothing to 
do with how naked a body can be. Well, in other words, what pops 
up? What is this nudity? It is the face as being without doubt the least 
human thing in the world of the whole body. The close-up is the face 
torn from humanity, the face in its nudity, the face torn from its 
humanity, the face that has become inhuman. 


Ah, well, then, the face has become inhuman, then, if that's it, we 
understand, we understand [89:00] 


all sorts of things ! But we are already a little ahead on this theme 
which is nevertheless important, a whole theme that has run through 
the cinema. Ah yes, cinema, finally, it treats the face like a landscape. 
Yes... yes and no. I mean, we could have considered it before this 
problem of the report. Indeed, there is a very beautiful page by Bazin 
on "the Passion of Joan of Arc", where he says of Dreyer, he achieves a 
kind of inhumanity of the face with his close-ups. He achieves a sort 
of inhumanity of the face, and that is how it is cinema, and he says in 
effect, he adds, he has a beautiful page, the faces are treated like 
landscapes. Each essay says a lot, face-landscape. [90:00] And I say, 
too bad; we should have thought about it before because it is not, I 
mean, in our order, not in itself, in our order, we are already a little 
further. The face-landscape perhaps, but it is not just any landscape; if 
the face is 
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landscape is not just any because it only applies to landscapes that 
have lost their individuation, their sociability, their sociality, and their 
communication. So ultimately what founds the identity of the face and 
the landscape in the cinema is something deeper than the face and the 
landscape, namely it is this nudity, this upsurge of the inhuman face 
or of the inhuman landscape, of the non-human landscape. human. So, 
indeed, inhuman landscape or non-human landscape, fine, [91:00] 
why wouldn't it be the same? But then what is it? 


In other words, the "close-up" face may express something but it is 
certainly not a social role or a state of mind. [Pause] And it is certain 
that the actor in the cinema does not express states of mind, neither 
state of mind subject to a law of individuation, nor social role subject 
to a law of socialization, no . [ Pause recording] [1:31:47] 


... That does not prevent these close-up faces from being perfectly 
signed. I do not forget ; well, there's a close-up face, [92:00] aren't we 
confused? For what ? Because of what I just said. Do not confuse a 
close-up of Marléne Dietrich and a close-up of Greta Garbo. Ah good ! 
I'm just saying, this no longer has anything to do with individuation, it 
amounts to saying: this face in its nudity, there are still distinctions in 
it; it is not a nuance. Hence our problem: what is this face that melted 
his triple appearance? [Pause] Well, we have a simple answer; it 
allows us to move forward. But only, she will hire us. It is so simple 
that you will be disappointed right away. 


This face that has undone its triple appearance is a face that cannot be 
defined, in its [93:00] 


nudity or its very inhumanity, only in the following form: it expresses 
an affect; it expresses an affect or affects, and if it is distinguished, it is 
not in the name of a distinction between individuals; it is in the name 
of a distinction of a completely different type, which is the distinction 
of affects. And if the affects are distinguished, it is not at all like 
people. 


So, the face itself, or at least as the close-up presents it, can be defined 
like this: it is the expression of an affect. You will then tell me 
suddenly, we thought we had made progress, but we had not 
progressed at all. Whether ! [94:00] Because what is imposed on us, at 
that moment, is -- and this should just give us a very light already, if 
we hold it, a very light vertigo -- it's is the mass of things that can no 


longer serve us to define what an affect is since we will have to arrive. 
If I have defined the face-close-up as the expression of a “pure” affect, 
I can no longer define affect either by individual states of mind, 
[Pause] or by signs and social roles. [Pause] [95:00] And I would say 
at the limit that an affect is always singular but it is never 
individuated, it is neither general nor individual. 


So let's add for the moment, a face in its nudity or a face in its 
inhumanity, it's the expression of a "pure" affect, that is to say - but I 
haven't yet justified anything - - that is to say of a singular essence, 
singular essence having nothing to do with an individual or a person. 
Good ! Are we moving forward? This face that expresses an affect, 
what is it? So let's go back, let's come back, [96:00] let's finish with 
this story of the partial object. When we are told: "a close-up is a 
partial object," and the cinema, there, it has all the possibilities to 
show us partial objects, that is to say to separate parts of the Whole , 
it is repeated, in fact, it interests me all the more since a whole 
starting point on the linguistic confrontation 
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/cinema went from there. I remember Jakobson's text which begins 
with: “Leave pro toto: the part for the Whole, metonymy = metonymy 
= cinema. » 


Well, then, it is interesting for us, if we are led to say: no, [97:00] it 
seems to me that it is not like that at all; there is never a part taken 
for the Whole, and in particular in the best case, in the case of the 
face, it is not at all a part taken for the whole of the character, for the 
person because the person , she faded into the close-up. So generally, 
there are still a lot of critics who hold to the idea of the close-up as a 
metonymy, that is to say as a partial object, a part taken for the 
Whole. Simply, it seems to me that there are two ways of doing it: 
some say: yes, the close-up is a partial object, and therefore the 
problem is to inject this partial object into the continuity filmic. As a 
partial object, it introduces a rupture; we will even go so far as to 
speak of a kind of castration; it introduces a cut. And the question, 
[98:00] is: how to reconcile it with film continuity? Others will say: 
nothing at all. The close-up is indeed a partial object, it bears witness 
to what is deepest in cinema, namely a kind of filmic discontinuity. 
But so strongly that they oppose each other, they agree on the theme: 
close-up - partial object. 


However, we have another starting point for the moment; I am not 
saying at all that it is more true. We'll see where it takes us. We say, 
nothing at all, the close-up is not a partial object. 


What is it, what is it, so what is it? Let's find a word! It is the 
expression of a singular essence, that is to say of a “pure affect”; it is 
the expression of a “pure affect”, well what is that? Let's say right 
away so we don''t... it's an entity, it's an entity. What is an entity? 
[Pause] [99:00] I don't know... An entity is something that -- literally 


does not exist. Something that does not exist, then we fall back into 
the idea: the face is a nothingness; it is a nothingness. No, because we 
can moderate. It's something that doesn't exist, but how can I talk 
about something that doesn't exist? I can say just as well: a ghost. 


It's an entity, it's a ghost. Ahhh, hey, it's a ghost. It is an entity. 


It is something that does not exist, yes, that is to say an entity, it is 
something that does not exist apart from what it expresses. An entity 
is something expressed that does not exist outside of its expression. 
And yet, it is not the same thing. What is expressed is “pure” affect; 
the expression is the face. [Pause] [100:00] “Pure” affect is an entity; 
it does not exist apart from what it expresses. The "pure" affect is an 
entity, but consequently, the expression is also one since it does not 
exist outside of what it expresses, it is the whole "expressed- 
expression" which is an entity, i.e. a ghost. The close-up presents the 
face and the affect 


"pure" indissolubly like the two parts of a simple entity, if I dare to 
express myself thus, or the two elements of a phantom. 


Ah well then, if that's it, that's not going to help us, all that! Ghost ! I 
mean, well, 


[Pause] So, yeah, [101:00] let's start with... We rest on that; it's not... 
we haven't gained much in appearance! We are resting ! But, if... Then 
what? How concrete is everything I say! What is this ? What is this ? 
What is this ? It is this: I always want it, I always attack the 
conception of the close-up-partial object. The effect of the close-up is 
absolutely not to separate an object from the Whole, to separate a part 
of the Whole, nor to make a cut, that is not at all the effect of the 
close-up. It is necessary, it 
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must have a theory already behind the head because when we are 
naive as we are 


[102:00] there, that's not the close-up effect. 


What effect does a face close-up have on you, immediately? We know 
what it is: what is presented to you, the image, this special image, this 
close-up image, it is torn from what? Not to a Whole of which she 
would be a part; she is really torn from something, but from what? 
Not at all, not at all to a Whole of which she would be a part. It is torn 
from all spatio-temporal coordinates. This is how it expresses an 
essence. It is there, feel, that all that binds. 


What is the close-up effect? What is shown to you is no longer in 
space or time. Does that mean it's in eternity? No more, no more; it's 
not that. 


[103:00] I don't mean at all that it comes from the eternal. But maybe 
between space and time and eternity, there are so, so, so, so many 
other things. The close-up image is an image that has separated itself 
from all coordinates, which is extracted, extracted from all spatio- 
temporal coordinates, a point, at least for me, a point, that's all! This 
is the only way to get such images, to make close-ups. So what does 
that mean? It is that, in fact, you cannot say, except roughly, that in a 
close-up you are very close. You are neither near nor far. You are 
neither near nor far. It is what is presented to you that no longer 
refers to space-time coordinates. It is in this sense that I was saying: it 
is a pure presentation of affects, [104:00] why? Because perhaps affect 
is the same: “pure” affect is what no longer relates to any spatio- 
temporal coordinate and is not eternal for that reason. It is what is 
outside of space and time. Good. 


Someone has seen this. I really find, I find the pages beautiful so that I 
report them to you right away. He's a critic I've already spoken to you 
about, and an important critic, who is [Béla] Balazs, b-a-l-a-z-s 
[Deleuze says something very low, inaudible] And in two books, 
Balazs, he says that, I find that it's so good, so beautiful, and it's 
curious, it seems to me that it hasn't been taken up so much, but it's 
Balazs' best idea, in these two books; That really seems like a great 
[105:00] idea to me. 


The two books are Le Cinéma, c’est chez Payot (1948; Payot 1979) the 
two books -- 


besides, it is the same book; I don't know the story of Balazs, it's two 


versions of the same book — here it is, the text of Balazs, [Pause]... 
well, page 57 of Le Cinéma [Pause; Deleuze searches in the text], here 
it is [Deleuze laughs], that's it; he introduces notes but I don't care, so 
I'll read what interests me: 


“The expression of an isolated face is a self-intelligible Whole, we 
have nothing to add to it in thought or in terms of space [106:00] and 
time. When a face that we have just seen in the middle of a crowd is 
detached from its environment, brought into relief, it is as if we were 
suddenly face to face with it. Or, if we have seen it previously in a 
large room, we will no longer think of this one when we scrutinize 
this face in close-up. Because the expression of a face and the meaning 
of this expression” -- in our vocabulary, I would say: the face as 
expression and the expression of the face, that is to say the affect; see? 
it fits well — he says: “Because the expression of a face and the 
meaning of this expression have no relation or connection with space. 
Faced with an isolated [107:00] face, we do not 
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do not perceive space. Our sense of space is abolished. A dimension of 
another order is opening up to us”, that of the physiognomy [See the 
same quote in L’Image-Mouvement, p. 


136] --, it becomes bad for me, it's his business, a dimension... he was 
just mistaken, he meant: a dimension of another order is opening up 
to us, that of "pure" affect. ". [Laughs] And... 


"Spirits," he wouldn't say, because... 


In Esprits du cinema [by Balazs], therefore, page 130, because the text 
is not quite the same: "If an isolated and enlarged face faces us, we no 
longer think of any place whatsoever, nor no environment, even if we 
have just seen him in the middle of a crowd, we are now suddenly 
alone with him, face to face. We may know that this face is ina 
specific place, but this place we do not add [108:00] in thought 
because this face becomes expression and meaning, even without 
adding a spatial relation to it in thought. The precipice around which 
someone is leaning” -- I would have to read before because if it doesn't 
work anymore... [Laughs; Break ; then referring to a student near 
him] very well, very well, he understood! [Laughs] Yes, listen 
carefully! “The precipice around which someone bends 


"explains" -- explains -- "maybe 'explains' his expression of fear but 


does not 'create' it because the expression exists even without 
justification". That's exactly it, it's affect. There, it is indeed about the 
affect. He realized that it was not at all ... Obviously it turns out badly 
afterwards 


[109:00] because it starts again. “Facing the face, we are no longer in 
space. Very well, a new dimension is opening up to us, physiognomy. 
[Laughs] It's not good, it's not good, but anyway, it's still very, it's still 
very important. 


So I would say, the function of the close-up is not at all to enlarge a 
part, but neither is it conversely to diminish the space, to shrink the 
space, and it is absolutely not to assert a partial object. It is to extract 
the thing, that is to say the image, from any spatio-temporal 
coordinate. What is a failed close-up? A failed close-up, you still have 
to do it; easy to say, but it is not easy to say, all that, but it is even less 
easy to do. A failed close-up is when there are the moorings that hold, 
the moorings [110:00] that hold, that is to say the spatio-temporal 
coordinates remain. No matter what you do, it remains. 


And I'm thinking of a very amusing little text that made me happy, 
and it's perhaps very unfair, his little text, a text by Eisenstein that 
"Cahiers du cinema" published, a very funny, where Eisenstein says: 
There's a close-up in Griffith's "Intolerance", an obsessive close-up, a 
cradle close-up, who's supposed to be, who's supposed to be what? 
Well, no doubt, 


-- no, I, I, I add nothing of myself; I quote you the text of Eisenstein 
first -- And then, he says in a film by Dovzhenko, there is also a close- 
up, a close-up of a naked woman, and he says, 


[111:00] there you go, both of them failed. So, I don't know, I don't 
know if it failed; there, one would have to see or see again the two 
images that Eisenstein denounces. And what interests me is: why 
according to him, it failed? He says, it's because in the close-up of 
Griffith, in the close-up of the cradle, it doesn't work. He says, the 
cradle remains really linked to, well, there is a baby that was born, 
whereas Griffith's whole intention was to make it the expression of the 
origin of time, the cradle of time, and on that, it doesn't work. In other 
words, ... -- no, we'll see — 


And in the other case, he says, it's Dovzhenko, that doesn't work 
either, his naked wife close-up; it doesn't work because we saw her 
[112:00] previously, this same woman, in her kitchen with lots of 
furniture, cooking utensils. So much so that we say, oh well, I have... 


everything 
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naked in her kitchen. In other words, Eisenstein's page is very useful 
to me because it is typical of this: it's failed close-ups because they are 
images that even close-ups have failed to break their moorings. spatio- 
temporal, their spatio-temporal coordinates. 


It didn't work, so the close-up failed, the close-up failed. [Pause] So 
we always come back to that, but still, we progress a little bit, we 
progress in place, it's weird! 


So the face-entity is indeed the expression of a “pure” affect [113:00] 
or of a singular essence, or else it is the set of the two elements. But 
it's elements, understand, it's not a real distinction; for the moment, I 
cannot distinguish, in fact, since the expressed does not exist outside 
the expression. There is no real distinction between the expressed and 
the expression. And yet, I do not confuse them. I do not confuse fear 
with "pure" affect 


with the frightened face, and yet the distinction is not real. The cause 
of the fright is quite distinct from the frightened face, but the fright 
itself is not really distinct from the frightened face. And yet there is a 
distinction, namely that fear is the expressed and the frightened face is 
the expression. [114:00] This is a complex; that's what I called the 
ghost. 


And the ghost or the entity, it is justified since, now, I could say: we 
call ghost or entity, any thing or being -- I do not say existence since it 
does not exist, implied, between parentheses , it does not exist outside 
of its expression -- I call ghost or entity any thing or being as 
abstracted from any space-time coordinate; that's it, a ghost. 


Ah, that's it, a ghost. We live in ghosts. 


Why indeed have you attached so much importance to the image- 
affection in the cinema? 


Understand, ghosts are something, [115:00] it's, it's huge. So there you 
have it, but ghosts are faces; it's the faces, the ghosts. There are no 
other phantoms than faces. What is it, "we live in ghosts"? Ghosts 
aren't archaic things at all. 


Time to rest, but I'll be done soon. Time to rest. There is a text by 
Kafka that struck me because it is a text in letters to Milena; it's a text 
where he speaks for himself, things as he..., the world as he sees it, 
and we feel that it is so close to his heart. So, at first glance, you 
understand, it's not an idea, I would say it's more of an anecdote, an 
anecdote because he said it like that. 


Only that fascinates me, stories, [116:00] anecdotes of life and their 
resonances on forms of art when it comes to a very great artist. This is 
what Nietzsche called the anecdotes in the life of a thinker, 
Empedocles and his volcano, Empedocles throws himself into the 
volcano. 


It is a news item; only, there it is, it is a miscellaneous fact of thought. 
Yet he really throws himself! It's a news item of thought, good, and 
the news item of thought is something formidable. Immanuel Kant 
took his little walks, a news item of thought, that. Not a news item, 
if... no, it's curious, that's a domain... 


The Kafka news item. It is that he lived as if the world were double 
and the modern world. 


[Pause] [117:00] He was saying that there are two kinds of things in 
the world; he lived like that, he, there are two kinds of things, there 
are two kinds of things in the world. There is everything that helps us 
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in space and in time. There is everything, if you will, both space and 
time as obstacles -- you have to remember that for the future, then we 
will need it, very, very much need it -- 


all that constitutes this first lineage is space and time as obstacles, and 
all the means of overcoming these obstacles. [Pause] He said what is 
that? Well, it's a whole series 


[118:00] animated by the means of locomotion, the means of 

locomotion. Then he quoted the modern means of locomotion: the car, 
the train, the steamer, the plane; the car, the train, the liner, the plane 
— [Deleuze says something to Parnet in a very low voice] It’s obviously 
a ghost. [Responds: And yes, it's a ghost] -- there you have your series. 


And then he said, just be careful, there is another series! Our modern 
world, he said, is fantastic, it would have won, it would have won its 


business of dominating nature if it hadn't been less modern -- 
misinterpretation would be to believe that it's the ransom archaic, no! 
-- no less modern, no less technological, there is another lineage. 
[119:00] And this other lineage, what is it? It's the PTT, [ Laughs] the 
telephone, the photo... He would have added: cinema, TV, good, etc. 


So, it is not very difficult; basically, it's very commonplace. Well, no, 
when it's Kafka, it's not trivial because... And he said: you understand, 
it's as if the technological lineage of space and time could not progress 
without giving rise to its opposite, and its opposite is also modern. 
And how is it its opposite, and what is that? How the PTT, the 
telephone, [120:00] is the letters; the telephone is the opposite of the 
train and the... With all that, you no longer need to move. It is the 
means which, instead of making you overcome space and time, spare 
you any confrontation with space and time. We take over the 
movement, something else takes over the movement, well, okay, 
something else. What is that ? 


So, how can this other lineage be positively defined? For Kafka, then 
there, it becomes splendid, it is the lineage which gives birth to and 
which nourishes ghosts, and our modern technology does not advance 
without arousing, without producing as many ghosts as it produces 
technical perfection. Why is a letter a ghost? [121:00] Why is a phone 
call a ghost? And as he says, it's his style, as he says to Milena: 


“Even before the letter left, the ghosts drank the kiss I sent you”; “the 
ghosts drank the kiss I sent you”. I hope he doesn't say it better; 
[Laughs] no, I mean he doesn't say it even better because it's a beauty. 


On that, I can read the text to you, [Deleuze leafs through his book] 
it's at the end. But in his perverse mind, what was he doing, Kafka? A 
humor so diabolical that at first he had understood, he had made his 
choice; he knew that his choice would be his misfortune and that he 
would go to death. His extremely fragile state of health prevented him 
from facing [122:00] railways, cars and planes. He had chosen the 
technological line of ghosts. He redeemed himself, moved to see his 
fiancée, nothing at all, no. But on the other hand, he sent her telegram 
after telegram, he sent her letter after letter, the previous letter 
canceling the previous one, no... the next one, no, vice versa, well, all 
that, in a mixture. And inevitably, from his point of view, he hadn't 
written, he hadn't written a letter that the ghost had already drunk it, 
he had to write another one. So his dream, he said to himself — and it 
is in this that he is a great precursor of the discoveries, of today's 
techniques — Kafka, he said, he had a fiancée to 
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a moment who was a specialist in what we called, in the 
“parlophones”, [123:00] the 


"Papophones", I don't know, the "parlophones"... 


So it was a whole field already stuff like that, what. [Laughs] That's 
absolutely it; that is the phantom; That's ghosts, do you realize? It is 
the technological production of ghosts. And that's great; maybe life 
would be unbearable without it. See? [There is a sort of leap in the 
recording which creates a break in the development; the following 
paragraph is missing in previous transcriptions at WebDeleuze and 
Paris 8] [123:25] 


... That is a big plan. Who figured it all out? It goes without saying, it 
was Godard who understood all that. But there is someone who 
understood more in cinema. But finally, I continue. 


... What did I mean? Yes, the text... No, his dream was to put radios 
on boats or planes, telephones on planes. So, there, he said to himself, 
maybe I would go if it was to write letters, [laughs] ah yes maybe. 
One can easily imagine Kafka, he would have had to [124:00] be 
richer than he was, but in the end, he would have rented, he would 
have rented a whole wagon, and then he would have started writing 
all his letters to his fiancée going further and further. 


Above all, it was not necessary to get closer because... Good. [124:16] 


You see these two lineages... Here, the text, [Pause] here: "I have 
almost never..." 


-- How beautiful is this letter! "Letters to Milena" in the Gallimard 
edition, page 260 -- "I have so to speak never been deceived by men, 
by letters, always. -- Including, hers -- "not letters, always." And this 
time, it is not by those of others but by mine. [125:00] There is, as far 
as I am concerned, a personal inconvenience on which I do not want 
to dwell. But it is also a general misfortune. The great ease of writing 
letters must have introduced into the world, from a purely theoretical 
point of view, a terrible dislocation of souls" -- that is to say a double 
loss, both of the individuating function and of the social 


-— «a terrible dislocation of souls. It is a trade with phantoms, not only 
with the phantom of the addressee but also with his own” -- of the one 
who writes — “with his own. The ghost grows” -- 'grows', increase — 


“The ghost grows under the hand which writes, in the letter which it 
writes, [126:00] a fortiori in a series of letters where one corroborates 
the other and can call him to witness. How did the idea come about 
that letters would give people the means to communicate? One can 
think of a distant being” -- one can think of a distant being — “one can 
grasp a near being” -- yes? That's the space-time series, that's the 
serious thing, huh? I can think of you if you're far away, I can grab 
you if you're near - "the rest passes human strength" -- there, we are in 
space and time. -- 


"Writing letters, on the other hand, is getting naked before ghosts" -- 
well, getting naked before ghosts, that's the essence of close-up -- "it's 
getting naked before ghosts, they await this gesture [127:00] eagerly. 
The written kisses” -- ah, here it is at last — “The written kisses do not 
reach their destination, the ghosts drink them on the way. It is thanks 
to this copious food that they multiply so fabulously. Humanity feels it 
and fights against the danger, it has sought to eliminate as much as it 
can, the ghostly between men, to obtain between them natural 
relations, to restore peace of souls by inventing the railway " -- 
[Deleuze says something inaudible] [Laughs] "by inventing the 
railway, the car, the aeroplane, but that is no longer of any use" -- 
Here he affirms the two technological lines 
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— « but that does not serve any more anything. These inventions were 
made once the fall was triggered. 


The adversary" -- i.e. the ghosts "The adversary is so much calmer and 
so much stronger: after the post office, [128:00] he invented the 
telegraph, the telephone, the wireless telegraphy ; the spirits will not 
starve but we will perish. What a text! 


So, I say very quickly. See? It's a funny situation! So, I would like to 
end with two remarks. I say, there is a filmmaker who understood this 
very well: if you live, you can very well not live like that; I mean, we 
always have a choice. Your breakdown of concepts can be quite 
different from these two lines. He, in the most modern technology, 
will distinguish: the line of space-time coordinates, -- there, I pull a 
little to myself, but barely — see, the space-time line, with train, plane, 
etc., and the ghost line which is also a tech line, and advanced tech, 
again, all that shit. So, well, [129:00] It's for him, it's there. If you say 
one goes with the other, yes, but he's the first to say it. But there is a 


tension between the two. 


Well, I say, first remark, the second line, I would say, is, to advance 
myself — I am not quoting this text by chance — it is, the first, it is the 
line of space- time and the conquests of space-time, the second line is 
the line of "pure" affects or entities, the line of phantoms. 


So, well, it's about time because I've been hovering around this author 
for a long time. Is there anyone who is really Kafkaesque? Yes, in my 
opinion, it is necessary: it is Wenders [130:00] 


— or else Wenders knows this text very well and he likes it — I don't 
want to say that he took it from Kafka, obviously, it's a meeting, it's a 
beautiful meeting. [ See The Movement-Image, p. 143, on Wenders 
and the connection with Kafka] 


Yet at first sight, if you will, Wenders is not a Kafka atmosphere; it is 
quite another thing. Of course, this is not a Kafka atmosphere; it does 
much better than if it were a Kafka atmosphere, it's a prodigious 
encounter. All of Wenders' cinema is based on the coexistence and 
interference between two lines, between two types of lineage, two 
lines: on the one hand, the line of means of locomotion and their 
conversion; means of locomotion, main line, passage from one means 
to another, conversion, equivalence from one mode to another, etc. 


It is present in all his films without exception. 


Correlated -- but the whole thing, [131:00] is how one reacts on the 
other -- correlated, the line of little ghost machines and space and 
time travel will all borrow the means of locomotion, and it is through 
this that there is an idea of cinema which is formidable. Just like 
Bergman said, my problem is the close-ups of the face, he has his own 
problem, that seems to me to be the history of these two lineages and 
their relationship. So, you are going to have the line there, like that, 
and then the other line, and which appears a ghost, what. 


So I take as I remember, but there are some of you who know him 
infinitely better than me, in "Au fil du temps" ["Im Lauf der Zeit"; 
"Kings of the Road"], it's obvious, the auto, truck, etc. trip, with the 
conversions, the trip of both types, 


[Pause] the strange visit [132:00] to the printing machines, to the 
traveling cinema, etc., confronts the other line, the ghostly lineage, 
the ghosts. Gotta cross these ghosts 
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as we travel through space and time. So he did that once, that's the 
point. 


As he is a great man of cinema, he will not do it twice; he's not going 
to spend his time doing that; once is enough, but what makes it an 
obsessive theme for him is that obviously he always keeps it, he 
always keeps it. 


If I take "Alice in the Cities" ["Alice in den Städten"; "Alice in the 
Cities"], you have there, in the purest state, the changes of means of 
transport, their conversion one into the other. 


You have this. Much more, to put the little girl to sleep, the little Alice 
[133:00] he has on his back, he tells her a story, I remember -- often 
dialogue is important because it goes so far beyond the situation ; I 
mean, that's where a cinematic dialogue has literary value, that's when 
it goes beyond the situation of the image itself. He tells the following 
story to the little girl who does not want to sleep; he says to him, well, 
here it is, there is a little boy who is playing with his mum and who 
gets lost, and he starts by meeting a frog, I believe; I believe it is a 
frog, and he follows it. See? First means of locomotion, it follows the 
frog; there we believe that there is a dream, it is the opposite: it is the 
technological line of reality. 


And then the frog comes to a river and there is a fish; so, he follows 
the fish, he follows the fish, change, exactly as one changes, one 
leaves the metro and takes the railway; it's exactly like that with him. 
The little boy follows the fish. He comes to a bridge 


[134:00] where there is a horse, look, a motionless horse, it's curious, 
motionless; it would be necessary to inquire a lot why he is 
motionless, this horse, but the little boy waits, and he starts moving, 
and he follows the horse. He changed his means of transport again. 
And he arrives at the sea, and at that moment, he looks at the little 
girl, she has fallen asleep, and he says “great then” and he stops... No! 
no, no, he comes to a road, and there's a truck, he gets in the truck, 
and there — oh that's nice -- "that's damn good", he says to the little girl 
because he can fiddle, he can fiddle, there is the radio, etc., and the 
truck arrives at the sea, and we will no longer know. 


But what did he do, the "Alice [in the cities]" type; what has he been 
doing all the time? A whole part of the film, he took Polaroids, he 
didn't stop, [135:00] at the same time as he changed means of 


transport, plane, boat, aerial metro, everything, everything, 
everything happens in "Alice", again, Wenders' own great movement 
conversions. He always took Polaroids, and I think that annoyed the 
little girl. And the whole film is composed with extinctions of images 
up to a certain moment, exactly if you will, on the theme, the negative 
of a Polaroid; I mean, just as on the color Polaroid you see the image 
forming, there in a whole part, the whole beginning of "Alice" is 
prodigious because one has the impression of a very unusual character 
of the images , but here, it's on the contrary, images that go out, that 
is to say to mark that it's like Polaroids [136:00]. And when they 
arrive, I believe that's when they arrive, the guy with Alice, they 
arrive in Amsterdam, she turns to him and she says to him: "You don't 
make Polaroids anymore", and there the style of the movie changed. 
Well, that's curious. There are going to be ghosts and a suite of ghosts. 


But I would say, in Wenders, what is Kafkaesque? It's not a general 
atmosphere, not at all; it is this way of living the two lineages and the 
confrontation of the two lineages. Even in "The American Friend", 
remember that there too, in all the conversion of means of transport, 
how is the strange relationship between the two made? There too, and 
finally [137:00] he abandons both individuation and the social role. 
Well then, the 
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communication, what does it go through? The exchange of small 
optical objects, small gifts that are made, small objects, the art of 
ghosts. 


Claire Parnet: There is also "Le rendezvous d'Anna", she does all the 
drifting, she crosses the capitals, entering one hotel or another, then 
when she returns home, she enters her room and listens to his 
messages which come to him from outside. 


Deleuze: Yes, absolutely, absolutely, absolutely, in "Le rendez-vous 
d'Anna" by [Chantal] 


Akerman. 
So what does that mean? [ An interruption of recording] [137:45] 


What Kafka says, finally the pure technological line, means of 
locomotion, conquering space and time, it is already beaten, it is 
conquered [138:00], it is conquered in advance, it is conquered by the 


line ghosts. [Pause] We'll be drowned for ghosts; this is what Kafka 
says: we will perish, we will no longer have any contact with reality. 
It's all over, it's already done. There will no longer be, as with 
Wenders, this astonishing sense of space and time; there will no longer 
be these interferences between ghostly machine and space-time 
machine, there will no longer be competition and interference 
between the two lineages. Everything will be reduced to one and the 
same line, the ghost machines, the ghost machines, the letters. And 
the ghostly character of the letters will appear, for example, in a 
[139:00] very playful way. 


I cite the importance of letters precisely in Bergman's cinema. In Denis 
Marion's book on Bergman [ Ingmar Bergman, Gallimard 1979], he 
cites two cases, [ Pause; Deleuze looks in his book] Ah no, it's not 
there, page 37, here it is: in "Les Communiants' [The Silence], it is a 
pastor who receives a letter from his mistress in which she draws up 
the review of their reports. So in the woman's mind there is the actual, 
the will to something real. 


Well, then, how does he do it? [140:00] "There would be", says 
Marion, the author, the commentator, 


“two ways of filming this sequence: the woman writes the letter”, and 
indeed, in the cinema, you always have, you very often have that, we 
see the woman writing the letter; or, another way of filming, we see 
the man reading it. We can film the author of the letter writing or the 
recipient reading it. “Bergman invents a third method: while the 
pastor reads the letter, the woman in the foreground says the 
sentences without writing them,” very interesting, that, for the close- 
up-face and ghosts relationship. [141:00] 


In "Sonate d'automne" [Autumn Sonata], it's even more complicated. 
The text of a letter is presented even more artificially; it is divided 
between the one who writes it, her husband who becomes aware of it, 
and the recipient who has not yet received it. I say it's very interesting 
because there, we can clearly see, imagine the reasons of someone for 
whom there is no longer any struggle, interference between the two 
technological lines; all the ghosts have already won, the line of ghosts 
has already won. What will he say if he makes movies? He will say: I 
can only do close-ups, “the rare trains that I will put, the rare means 
of communication that I will put, will be made sufficiently 
indeterminate so that they are subject to affects. 


"pure" ; it will be a world in which neither perception nor action will 
exist, for such ghosts inhabiting such a world will only be able to 


perceive through their affects and will only be able to act through 
their affects. 


The affects will make the actions and perceptions of these ghosts that 
populate such a world. "I 
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would say that very broadly, it is Bergman's cinema. I don't want to 
say he goes any further than Wenders' one at all, but he completely 
shifted the issue. 


So here it is, for the moment, so we're at this because next time, I 
would like to take another level. We are [143:00] at this relationship 
between, this ghostly relationship between the face and the affect but 
what we have not done at all is still the analysis of the affects 


"pure", from this line of phantoms. [ Break ; someone wants to say 
something] Yes, one second, yes. 


Student: [Inaudible question] [144:00] 


Deleuze: In my opinion, I would say, listen, you shouldn't... I'll try to 
talk about it a little bit next time, you remind me of that, huh? In my 
opinion, the mask has no privilege, because the mask is an ambiguous 
notion, I mean that an unmasked face can be much more of a mask 
itself than a face with a mask. So what I would say, yes well that, I 
will think about it, then, you think about it for the next time. [ Sounds 
of chairs; end of recording] [2:24:31] 


